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Startling Free Book Tells How You Can 
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Double Your Physical and Mental Energy 


HyAve you ever seen a person so endowed with 
health and vitality that he seemed almost a 
super-man ? 

Ilave you ever envied another’s “ pep” and en- 
thusiasm, because you knew that if they were 
yours you could accomplish almost anything in 
life? 

Mighty few of us have more than a fraction of 
the physical and mental energy we could use. 
That’s why there is only one real success in life 
to every hundred half-way successes or worse. 


se ’ 


Yet there is a way by which thousands of men 
and women have acquired almost boundless health 
and energy, a doubled capacity for work—a type 
of enthusiasm and initiative that would put most 
of us to shame, and a power to enjoy the good 
things of life as never before. In short, these peo- 
ple have learned to enjoy a thoroughly successful 
life, instead of the inferior life that most of us are 
forced to put up with. 


Health and Success 


Unrelated as they may seem at first glance, 
health and success are in reality mother and son. 
Ilealth is the mother of success. It furnishes the 
smashing, driving power back of the brain that 
forces the few to the top and leaves the rest at 
the foot of the ladder. 

But ordinary health as we have come to know it 
is not enough. What most of us call health is 
only half-way health—the health that impels suc- 
cess is a kind of super-health unknown to most of 
us. The unnatural, artificial lives we live have 
devitalized us. Most of us are scarcely more than 
DO per cent. efficient in physical and mental 


‘The Cells Are What Count 


The body, as you know, is composed of billions 
of cells. When we are young and lead an outdoor 
life, these cells all do their duty. As we grow to 
manhood and womanhood and our method of liv- 
ing changes, the cells become weak and inactive, 
in some cases totally dead. They haven’t the 
power to run the human machine as nature in- 
tended. A return to the wonderful health of 
youth can only be brought about by rejuvenating 
the celis. This is what Alois P. Swoboda does 


through Conscious Evolution, as explained in his 
free book. 


Send for it. 





A Sensational Discovery 


Since announcing his wonderful discovery, Swo- 
boda has proved in thousands and thousands of 
cases that by his simple and natural method of 
recovering and increasing the forces and capacity 
of every cell, tissue, fibre and organ, anyone can 
become a youngster in health and energy—literally 
doubling his personal efficiency, nerve power and 
health power. Men and women in all parts of the 
earth testify as to how Swoboda has given them a 
keener brain, a more superb, energetic body, 
stronger muscles, a more vigorous heart, a health- 
ier stomach, more active bowels, a better liver and 
perfect kidneys. He has times without number 
shown how to overcome general debility, listless- 
ness, lack of ambition, lack of vitality, how to re- 
vitalize, regenerate and restore every part of the 
body to its normal state. In fact, Swoboda seems 
to have discovered the fountain of perpetual 
youth, as you will surely agree after reading his 
remarkable free book. 


A Remarkable Personality 


Swoboda is himself a perfect example of the 
Swoboda System. He fairly radiates vitality, his 
whole being pulsating with unusual life and en- 
ergy, and his mind is even more alert and active 
than his body; he is tireless. Visit him, talk with 
him, and you are impressed with the fact that you 
are in the presence of a remarkable personality—a 
master-mind, a master-genius. He is one who 
comprehends the principles of all knowledge and 
phenomena—he is the peer of all philosophers, 
psychologists and physiologists, and with it all he 
is most practical and human. Swoboda embodies 
in his own super-developed person and personality 
complete self-mastery—the best proof of the cor- 
rectness of his theories and the success of his 
methods. 


Alois P. Swoboda has, for twenty years, been 
teaching people how to be really alive—how to 
take advantage of every moment of life, of every 
opportunity to better themselves. Psychologists, 
physicians, scientists, philosophers, statesmen, as 
well as business men by the thousand, go to Swo- 
boda. His system is more than a personal advan- 
tage, more than personal gain, it is truly a gift to 
humanity, for it enables men and women to enjoy 
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life to the full—it gives them the power to suc- 
ceed—to “ make a million.” 


A Startling Book Free 


If you feel that you could use more energy-— 
if you need greater vitality—if you would like a 
greater capacity for work and a keener, more 
active mind—if you would be interested in a 
method of acquiring the personal efficiency that 
can come only from perfect day in and day out 
health—the Swoboda kind of health—you should 
send for Swoboda’s copyrighted book on health, 
strength and efficiency to-day. You will be in- 
tensely interested in every page, in every sentence, 
in every word. It will fairly startle and amaze 
you with the possibilities you are now neglecting, 
and it contains hundreds of letters from others 
telling their experience with Swoboda. 


Tear out the coupon on this page, write your 
name and address on it, or write a letter, or even 
a postal card, and mail to Alois P. Swoboda. 1948 
Aeolian Building, New York. Even if you gain 
but one suggestion out of the sixty pages in Swo- 
boda’s book, you will have been repaid a thousand- 
fold for having read it. By all means do not delay. 
do not say, “ I'll do‘it later,” but send the coupon 
or a letter or postal now, while the matter is on 
your mind. Remember, the book is absolutely 
free—there is no charge or obligation now or later. 


Write now, Pa 
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Mail to ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 1943 Aeolian Bidg., N. Y. City 
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The Tires That 
Never Tire 


- letter reproduced below is one 
—_ in our possession that 
prove the high mileage obtained 


y users everywhere. 


ESTEY PIANO COMPANY 

Executive Offices and Salesrooms 

23 West 42nd 
NEW YORK CITY 
Jan. 24th, 1916 
Mr. William N. Callahan 
Fellsen Tire Company 
1995 Broadway, New York 

Dear Sir: ody hgey - ‘ou to know 
that one of your ti , sold tome 
on April 22nd, 1913, Ti ‘13 349 miles 
while on my 66. Pierce-Arrow Inas- 
much as the average life of a tre on this 
car has been about 3,500 miles, owing to 
its great yolgnt, P| feel thet a few words 
of praise for Fellsen Tires will not be 
out of — 

I trust Seat, sho others 5 ay exter 
your make wi rove equally as good 
and aa sae continued suseuns. i 
remain, 


ly yours, 
[Signed] 2 = BouLTon Simpson, 
President. 


What mileage are you getting from 
the tires you are using on your car?” 


Fellsen 


Tires 


offer the highest gate of 
mileage per dollar of cost of any 
tire on the market. 


Guaranteed 


Non-Skid 6,000 Miles 
Plain Tread 5,000 Miles 


FORD SIZES 
Non-Skid 7,500 Miles 
Plain Tread 7,000 Miles 


In case of a blowout of a tire which 
has run under 3,000 miles, a new 
tire will be furnished free of charge. 





' Sales and 
Adjustments at 


Fellsen 
Tire 
Co. 


1995 Broadway 
N. Y. City 





Write for Net Price List 
and How to Save 
Tire Money 
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Hi “WHAT FOOLS THESE MORTALS BE!” 
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10 cents per copy $5.00 per year 


Entered at N. Y. P. O. as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Copyright 1916 by Puck Publishing Corporation 
(Trade-Mark Registered in the United States 
and Great Britain). 


_ Editor, General Manager, 
KarRL SCHMIDT. Foster GILroy. 


The contents of Puck are fully protected by copy- 
right, and must not be reproduced without permis- 
sion, : 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE: PUCK is published every Mon- 
day (dated the following Saturday) by the Puck 
Publishing Corporation, 210 Fifth Avenue, Madison 
Square, New York City; (Nathan Straus, Jr., Presi- 
dent and Treasurer; Foster Gilroy, Secretary). 

PUCK is mailed to subscribers at $5.00 per year or 
$2.50 for six months. Canadian subscriptions, $5.50 per 
year, $2.75 for six months; Foreign, $6.00 per year, $3.00 


for six months. 


All communications should be addressed to the 
Puck Publishing Corporation. Puck will use its 
best care with MSS.,, but cannot be held responsible 
for their loss, nor can it be held responsible for MSS. 
remaining uncalled for after 30 days. _MSS. sent in 
by mail should be accompanied by a self-addressed 
and stamped envelope or wrapper, otherwise they 
cannot be returned. Puck is on sale in Europe at the 
various branches of the International News Co., and 
the Atlas Publishing and Distributing Co.; Bren- 
tano’s, Paris; Wm. Dawson & Sons and W. H. 
Smith & Sons, London; Hachette et Cie, Paris, and 
Basle, Lausanne and Geneva, Switzerland, 

London Office: Puck, 6 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W. C 








Our cover this week, depicting 
America Defenseless, was prepared by 
James Montgomery Flagg for the use 
of the Committee on Industrial Pre- 
paredness of the United States Naval 
Consulting Board, of which committee 
Howard E. Coffin, the well-known 
Detroit automobile manufacturer, is 
chairman. 

As part of its great educational 
campaign to wake up the nation to the 
immediate need of mobilizing its 
industrial resources for purposes of 
national defense, this committee has 
enlisted the gratuitous service of many 
of the most distinguished artists, illus- 
trators and cartoonists of America. Mr. 
Coffin’s committee has brought into 
being almost over night a corps of more 
than thirty thousand highly educated 
American engineers, forming an organ- 
ization in every state of the Union 
unique in the world’s history. 

In the words of Mr. Coffin, “ War as 
now waged means that battles are won 
not alone by the fighting men, but by 
the fighting industries of a nation, and 
this superb body of trained men is 
going forward with its work, not at the 
eleventh hour, but in time of peace, 
with their sole method efficiency, and 
their sole motive Americanism.” 

In thus selecting Puck as _ the 
medium for the initial publication of 
the keynote cartoon in the series 
adopted by Mr. Coffin’s committee, this 
body has paid tribute to the stand for 
preparedness taken by Puck from the 
outbreak of European hostilities. 
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Unsurpassed 
{ Rock Mineral Water | 





























The Latest in Evening Gowns 
by Walter Dean Goldbeck 


Here are two popular pictures admir- 
ably suited to framing for the summer 
home. They are reproduced on heavy 
plate paper in full color by the most 
costly processes. They are full-page 
size and printed on an engraver’s proof 
press from the original plates. 


Either print will be mailed a5 
in strong tube on receipt of Cc 


Puck PuBLIsHING CoRPORATION 
210 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





The Serenade 
by B. Wennerberg 
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As nearly as the layman can diag- 
nose the situation, it seems that war 
stock prices have been sunk by a 
German submarine. 





Joviat GuarD (to newly arrived embezzler): 
Oh, ’tis a foine day ye have to start stone- 
breaking, sor 


News Versus Enterprise 


The managing editor of the Morning 
Windpipe rushed into the presence of 
the make-up man. 

“What have you got on the first 
page about the disaster?” he barked. 

“Nothing,” replied the make-up 
man calmly; “there isn’t room.” 








“Tsn’t room!” shrilled the manag- | 
ing editor. ‘“ Why, there oughtn’t to | 


be room on the first page for anything 


else. Don’t you know there are 50,000 


people killed or injured?” 

“ Can’t help that,” said the make-up 
man; “there isn’t room for it even if 
there are a million killed. Look at the 
form yourself if you don’t believe me. 
There’s the story of the Morning Wind- 
pipe’s free concert for crippled dogs 
in the first column; an account of the 
Morning Windpipe’s automobile con- 
test for the most popular pinochle 
player, in the second column; the result 
of the Windpipe’s book title competi- 
tion, with the list of prize winners, in 
the third column; an account of the 
Windpipe’s victory over the Gumdrop 
Trust in the fourth column; the Wind- 
pipe’s petition to the Governor to 
remove the Mayor in the fifth column; 
the Morning Windpipe’s a 

“"S’nough!” cried the managing 
editor hysterically. ‘‘ You needn’t tell 
me any more. I see what you're up 
against. Try and get a line or two 
about the disaster on one of the inside 
pages, anyway.” 

And rushing into his san¢tum, the 
managing editor buried his face in his 
hands. His was a hard, hard life in 
these days of journalistic “ enterprise.” 

















No Reasonable Offer Refused 
for the IMMEDIATE SALE of this 
| Estate on the St Lawrence River 








R SALE, in the heart of the Thousand Islands, 

one of the finest complete country estates in 
America. An island in the main American channel, 
one-half mile above Alexandria Bay. 


The Buildings Consist of: 


TWO LARGE NEW COTTAGES, each with eight 
masters’ bedrooms, five masters’ baths, separate 
wings for servants; 


BOAT HOUSE, containing skiffs and canoes with an 
additional motor-boat house with room for three 
power launches. Main boat house contains large 
living quarters, guides’ rooms, etc., on second floor; 


POWER HOUSE, furnishing all buildings and walks 
with light, and also supplying water for the island; 


TENNIS COURT on another island connected by a 
bridge. (See photo.) 


Water Sports of every kind; yachting, swimming, 
sailing, and unsurpassed fishing. The Thousand 
islands is the home of the motor-boat. The houses 
overlook the famous motor-boat course. 





ig ae 


| No Reasonable Offer will be Refused 


If you are interested in owning one of the finest estates in America 
at a price that makes it an exceptional investment for the future, 


| Address box 27. PUCK, 210 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Where 


food comes 


Ala ins ee Trinity’s Picnic Club 


Drawn by R. Van Buren 


NOON 














This is a terribly trying hour for the 
United States. President Wilson is the 
President of all of us, and I am a 
citizen of the United States. 

—William H. Taft. 
We fear the author of these senti- 
ments will be accused by a former 


“e 


friend of being a “weakling” and 4 


“ mollycoddle.” 


The Swiss navy comprises two 
armed patrol tugboats on Lake Con- 
stance, says a despatch from Bern. 
Has Switzerland no national pride? 
At the very least, these should be 
announced as “two superdreadnought 
tugboats, the most powerful in the 
world.” The Swiss, we fear, need a 
press agent. 





At wrestling and fencing matches in 
Japan the umpire always uses a large 
fan, and the various motions of this 
large fan constitute a language which 
the contestants understand perfectly. 

—Informative item. 


As in baseball in this country; the 
Fans here speak a language which the 
contestants invariably understand. 





Persons holding high office in the 
party counsels have declared that no 
candidate unindorsed by Colonel 
Roosevelt will be chosen by the Repub- 
lican convention. The Colonel’s 
hardest, most uncompromising fights, 
you will recall, have been made against 
Bossism. 

It isn’t often we get sidelong glances 
through open windows to discover 
people as they really are, for, as a rule, 
they are clever enough to pull the 
shades and leave much to our imagi- 


nation. 
—From a talk by Mary Pickford. 


Or cruel enough. Mary may not 
mean to, but she talks like a Pessimistic 
Peeping Tom. Cheer up, Mary. At 
any moment they may get between the 
window-shade and the light. Then 
there is very little left to the imagi- 
nation. 


Evidence has been found in New 
Jersey that men of the early Stone Age 
inhabited North America. Excavations 
in Jersey, if persisted in, should reveal 
in good time a-prehistoric commuter. 


Why do Americans choose ships in 
which they can be hurt? 
—Berliner Post. 

For the same reason, we suppose, 
that they try to get across ahead of 
the locomotive. Or look for gas-leaks 
with a lighted match. Or — but space 
is limited. 


Gude 


Thousands of traders came to the 
conclusion that Germany would do 
something to prevent a break with 
America, and therefore the war boom 
anticipated would not develop. 

—Wall Street comment. 


“Some one is always “ disturbing ” 
Wall Street’s “ confidence.” 





“We have sent a note to Germany 
that we* can’t back,” says Henry 
Reuterdahl, apropos of unpreparedness. 
Henry should never have drawn those 
beautiful recruiting posters for the 
Navy Department. It was rank decep- 
tion. They gave the idea that the 
United States Navy was in fine shape, 
and a battleship a good place for a 
young: American citizen. Is no one to 
be trusted these days? 





How much longer, asks Charles 
Sumner Bird of Massachusetts, can the 
country stand Wilson? Well, it is hard 
to say, off-hand. How long can a 
country reasonably be expected to 
stand coolness, forbearance and com- 
mon sense? 





Henry Ford’s name in the West 
came to typify pacifism. 
—Senator Kenyon. 

It is evident from this that neither 
Senator Kenyon nor the West ever 
read of those little arguments aboard 
the Oscar II. 





The cat whose lives are limited to 
nine is conspicuously envious of a 
person named Villa. 


Drawn by Willian C. Morris 


ITS A GOOD THING—PUSH IT ALONG 


“General Gallieni under the knife,” 
reads the headline over a_ Paris 
despatch. Amid the horror of war 
headlines, how refreshing to meet this 
peaceful visitant of ante-bellum days. 





I have always been an optimist. 
—Chauncey M. Depew. 


Except in the fall of 1905. 





Helping the Cause of True Americanism 
6 


Boston should not complain because 
$1,040 of public money has gone for 
photographs of its mayor. Boston is 
the center of culture, and it should be 
glad that its mayor possesses such 
unmistakable evidence of great histri- 
onic. ability. 





I can tell you this, I'll give no money 
for a third party; not a cent. 
—Henry Ford. 
Is this a reflection upon the business 
sense of the Hon. George W. Perkins? 





Germany has begun the enrollment 
of her 1919 class — boys of seventeen. 
Mars is going in for child labor. 
Better, perhaps, quick death on the 
battlefield than slow death in sweat- 
shop or coal-breaker. 





Although mechanics and laborers are 
receiving the highest pay known in this 
district, they are demanding more. 

—Pittsburgh despatch. 
How different from Capital is Labor. 
Capital, it is well known, invariably is 
content with just enough. 
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THE NEWS IN RIME 


Verses by BERTON BRALEY Drawings by MERLE JOHNSON 


The Russians are sending 
Battalions unending 

To France, in the midst of alarms; 
The Czar lacks munitions, 
To dodge which conditions 


We thought his adventure 
ry Too funny for censure, 
5 We roared when the story we read, 
No lifetime in prison, 


We think, should be hisn, 





He’s shipping the Men to the arms. We’d give him a medal instead! 
And while they are sailing, Young Schiller, who raided Deep sorrow it gave us 
Are submarines trailing A vessel, unaided, To read that Dick Davis 
And trying to get them? Not much! Was sent up for life for the act, Will take up his pen nevermore; 
The U-boats are slinking For playing the pirate But though he’s bereft us, 
Near freighters and sinking He paid at a high rate, “ Van Bibber ” is left us 
Non-combatant liners and such. Too high, as a matter of fact. And other good tales by the score. 
And meantime, relations That Villa affair “Il 


























Make peril at Parral 

And other spots too, so it seems, 
Such incidents shake us 
And tend to awake us 

From beautiful pacifist dreams. 


Yet Ford, if elected, 
It may be expected 
Wiil legislate war off the boards; 
The shells will be factors 
In fashioning tractors, 
Each sword will make several Fords. 


With mind undivided 
A Judge has decided 
That Bacon wrote Shakespeare, 
we're told. 
This helps to make merry 
The Tercentenary 
(Yes, William’s three hundred years 


; | old!). 
Sy —— 


Between our two nations 
(U. S. and the German domain) 
Are feeling the tension. 
In fact, we might mention, 
They’re “cracking some under the 
strain.” 


Our last diplomatic 
Epistle emphatic 
Gave Wilhelm the Kaiser “ what for,” 
But — if on the water 
He sticks to mad slaughter, 
The answer in time will be — WAR! 


The spy plots grow thicker, 
Von Bernstorff is slicker 
Than those who are caught in the net, 
But still he is nervous; 
Our keen Secret Service 
Will catch that Ambassador yet. 
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THE NEW RECRUIT 
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An Old Friend in a New Role 
REPUBLICAN legislature came to an ig- 


nominious end in Albany the other day. 
We quote from a newspaper report of the clos- 
ing session: 

“A cabaret singer, with a repertoire of ditties 
approaching the vulgar, mounted the stenog- 
rapher’s desk in the well of the Assembly Cham- 
ber and performed in a manner that disgusted 
many of the onlookers. When he finished his 
first song there were raucous calls for more. Re- 
sponding with alacrity he jumped on the desk 
and drew upon his fund of songs, fit only for 
cheap concert halls, to amuse the assembly- 
men. 

In the light of this glimpse of the New York 
Assembly, it is not surprising that a review of 
its activities reveal naught but a shameless 
waste of public money, a dawdling of public 
time and an utter disregard of public welfare. 
Nor is it pleasant to reflect that the official 
attitude in the Executive Chambers holds little 
hope of constructive energy in that direction. 

It is a curious commentary on politics that 
in those instances where New York has revolted 
from Tammany in favor of reform, as expressed 
in a Republican or Fusion slate, the change has 
inevitably resulted in an orgy of inefficiency in 
every state department. 

The term of the last Democratic Governor, 
Martin Glynn, still stands out as the adminis- 
trative high-water mark of recent years. Shall 
New York turn to Tammany in November as 
a “reform” party? 


Whom to Trust 

ERFIDIOUS Albion” has long been the 
exclamation on the tip of the tongue in 
continental Europe when Great Britain was 
mentioned. Perfidy in this war, however, has 
not been the characteristic of British methods. 
Great Britain has not invaded helpless neutral 
states which she had sworn to protect. Great 
Britain has not broken her pledges to maintain 
certain definite standards of humanity in naval 
warfare. Britain has not sent spies and bomb- 
plotters to destroy America and poison Amer- 
icanism. “Perfidious” fits another nation 

better than Albion. 


. may be important for us to know in the 
next few months which European nation we 
can trust. Many Americans say that all alike 
are unworthy of our confidence. However, this 
deliberately ignores the facts. Three thousand 
miles of unfortified American border stand as a 
silent witness for the good faith of one European 


country. We have trusted her for over one 
hundred years. We are trusting her this very 
minute — trusting her to respect our rights 
and her own treaties, without a gun or a fort 
to back up our reliance upon the moral law. 
Canada is a great country at war. But whether 
victorious or defeated we have no fear that she 
will transgress our rights. We know that for 
Great Britain at least our helplessness will 
under no conditions prove an excuse for invasion. 
Unlike Belgium, we have a neighbor that we 
know we can trust. 


Private Mobilization of Industry 


GROUP of far-sighted engineers and sci- 

entists, contributing their services without 

pay, have undertaken to mobilize the nation’s 
industries. 

That this is a task that should be delegated 
by Congress, and that Congress is far too 
busy just now to bother about such trifles, is 
indicative of the calibre of men in whose hands 
the preparedness of the country now rests. 

Let us hope that Mr. Coffin and his asso- 
ciates will arrive at more definite conclusions 
than are thus far apparent in Washington after 
five months of windy debate. 

In these five months, not a man has been 
added to the Army beyond its previously fixed 
footing. 

Not a tar has been added to supply the 
deficiency in the Navy. 

Not an aeroplane has been authorized to 
replace the cripples that dot Villa’s trail. 
Not an additional submarine has 

provided for. 

Nothing has been done save the addition of 
millions of meaningless words of the already 
clogged Congressional Record. 

Mr. Coffin’s committee aims to classify the 
industrial resources of the United States. How 
many factories can make shells and how many 
shells can they turn out? Where shall we 
obtain the vast trains of motor transports we 
would require in the event of war? Could our 
steel plants meet the enormous pressure a war 
would put upon them? 

Simple questions, these. Somebody ought to 
be able to answer them. Congress couldn’t. 
The War Department couldn’t. 

Perhaps private enterprise will give us the 
answers. In any case the men who without 
remuneration are attempting the task deserve 
every co-operation and support from true Amer- 
icans of all parties. 
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“ Why is it that Lord Dunston dines here every night ?” 
“The doctor said that he must have quiet at his meals” 


An Imaginary Letter 


My Dear Wooprow: The present 
foreign situation is a most vexing one 
and you have my sincerest sympathy. 
Believe me, old boy, I don’t envy you 
one bit, and it is my earnest desire to 
aid you in every way possible. I am 
yours to command and will gladly 
render such service as is within my 
power. 

Having had some seven years in the 
White House, I am in a position to 
understand your predicament better 
than most people, although the inter- 
national questions which I faced were 
trivial and unimportant as compared 
with the problems which are confront- 
ing you. 

There is a good deal of talk as to 
what would be done if I were in the 
White House, but as a matter of fact, 
these persons who are doing the talking 
are fighting windmills. I don’t know 
what I would do myself. 

An ex-President looking on can say 
many things and think many things, 
but in these he is much like any other 
outsider. A spectator at a poker game 
can always play the other man’s hand 
much better than the man who is hold- 
ing it. At least he thinks he can. In 
my own case I always feel much better 
if the outsider will take his foot off my 
chair and permit me to play my own 
cards. 

I feel the same way about your 
affair. I think it better that we let 
you handle the cards as you see best. 
If you lose, the responsibility is yours, 
not ours. Whereas, if you should listen 
to the multifarious advice of outsiders 
they will have nothing to lose, whether 
the results are good or bad. 








Dealing personally, I think I have 
been sufficiently honored by my coun- 
trymen. Having. served as governor of 
my state, colonel of my _ regiment, 
assistant secretary of the navy, Vice- 
President, and nearly two full terms as 


- 





Farmer: Yer oughta toot yer horn comin’ 
round that curve; some day there’s likely 
to be an accident here 


President, to mention the more impor- 
tant honors, I am quite ready to let 
others do the worrying from this time 
forward. 

I feel it is my duty as a citizen, 
however, to lend you all assistance 
within my power and as you may 
suggest, with the proviso that any help 
that I may give is not to have any 
publicity whatsoever. I have had a 
fair measure of the limelight, as you 
doubtless know, and an humble posi- 
tion in the background will be more to 
my liking from now on. Service with- 
out the blare of trumpets is my highest 
aim. 

In our present perilous state parti- 
san politics, in my opinion, should be 
cast to the winds. I realize that you 
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may again be a candidate for President, 
a matter which is purely secondary in 
importance. The real and the big 
issue at this time is that you are the 
President of the United States and as 
such you are entitled to the whole- 
hearted support of the entire nation. 
The problem is one which is not yours 
alone. It involves every patriotic 
citizen of the country, and each of us 
should rally loyally to your support 
and face it like men. 

The all-important task before us now 
is to perpetuate the peace and tran- 
quillity which this nation so greatly 
desires. The possibility of your again 
seeking the Presidency is another 
matter all together and one that can 
be decided at the proper time without 
in any way interfering with the grave 
measures confronting the republic at 
this time. : 

Your obedient servant, 


7. 


Revised 
Primary, primary, quite contrary, 
What are you doing now? 
We're giving our views on Teddy and 
Hughes, 
And delegates all in a row.* 





* Pronounced row. 





Uncie Ezra: Eph Hoskins says he 
paid two dollars in New York just to 
see one moving-picture. 

Uncre Espen: Ain't that highway 
robbery! Why, you can buy a whole 
moving-picture machine in the mail 
order catalogue for less than that. 





Murpny: What’s the trouble between 
Finnegan and Flanagan? They used 
to be good friends. 

Mvuutcaney: They wor good friends, 
but Finnegan met Flanagan when 
Flanagan was blind drunk the other 
night and, under a pretinse of doin’ 
him a good turn, he sent the poor 
fellow home in a yellow taxicab. 





Some of these German diplomats, 
judged by their lack of speed, must 
have received their training from the 
men who open the side doors in the 
subway. 





The Republican primary returns in 
Nebraska would indicate that the Ford 
owners out there must be highly 


pleased with their motor cars. 





Approaches the straw season — hats 
and votes. 





Society Sells Hats for Relief. 
—Headline. 


Almost anything, it seems, is a relief 
for society. 
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A Puzzling Problem 
By K. L. Roserts 


“Our problem for to-day,” remarked 
the experimental physicist to his chief 
assistant, as soon as he had opened his 
desk, donned his linen duster and 
lighted his Bunsen burner, “ will be to 
determine the rate of speed with which 
scandal travels. Kindly take my auto- 
mobile, go a few miles into the country, 
and plant a small amount of scandal. 
Follow its movements in so far as 
possible, and return at 1:45 with your 
data. Meanwhile I will work out the 
problem by trigonometry; and when 
you return, we will combine our 
results.” 

The chief assistant obediently took 
his departure, and the experimental 





unrivaled facilities for the transmission 
of scandal.” 

“ By the way,” remarked the experi- 
mental physicist, “what was the scan- 
dal which you planted? ” 

“Oh, yes,” said the chief assistant; 
“I planted the statement that you took 
a chorus girl out to dinner last Friday 
evening.” 

A guttural exclamation of annoyance 
burst from the experimental physicist. 
“My boy,” he cried, “our figures are 
all wrong. When I went home for 
lunch at 11:45, my wife taunted me 
with having been to dinner with a 
chorus girl last week. I wondered 
where the story started.” 

“By Jove!” cried the chief assist- 
ant, “that makes scandal travel thirty 


physicist sat down at his desk and be- It Fits Her Perfectly, Except for a Slight miles in fifteen minutes, or one hundred 
gan to solve problems on his slide-rule. Alteration and twenty miles per hour!” 
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Drawn by William C. Morris 


DANIELS IN THE LIONS’ DEN 





Promptly at 1:45 the chief assistant 
returned to the laboratory. “I rode 
thirty-five miles into the country,” he 
reported, “arriving at Buzzsaw Mills 
at 11:30. At this point I planted my 
scandal. On the way home I was able 
to keep slightly ahead of it on level 
roads; but whenever the going became 
rough, it gained on me easily. I com- 
puted its speed as about forty-six miles 
per hour.” 

The experimental physicist shook his 
head doubtfully. “I think that you 
have neglected to take into account the 
fact that you were traveling along a 
thickly populated highway,” said he. 
“My figures show that the average rate 


be upward of 17.5 miles per hour.” 


“You are doubtless correct,” replied © 








Just then a messenger boy appeared 
in the doorway, bearing a telegram for 
the physicist. He tore it open, read it, 
and handed it to his assistant without 
comment. 

“Sap Centre, Vermont,” read the 
assistant, “ one fifteen p.m. Am coming 
to the city on a business trip. Will 
you repeat dinner-party of last Friday 
for my benefit? A word to the wise is 
as good as a kick. Signed, Cousin 
Otto.” 

“Sap Centre,’ 


, 


stated the physicist, 
as his assistant ceased reading, “ is 
three hundred and seven miles away. 
Scandal seems to be something of a 
traveler!” 

With one accord the physicist and 
his assistant turned sadly away from 
their useless data on the rate of speed 











“é 





of speed maintained by scandal should 
Now that you 


the chief assistant. with which scandal travels, and pre- 
speak of it, I remember that the back / pared to devote their attention to the 

artis Plemaces . - cs ° : 
yards were very close together along simpler task of measuring the depths 
my line of travel, thus providing It’s Charming on you, Dearie of the rivers on the star Capella. 
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Tames Huneker 


After reading “ Stamboul Nights,” by 
Dwight (Doubleday, Page & Co.), I confess I 
rubbed my eyes, astonished. What, an American 
writing with such warmth of style, exotic coloring and on a 
theme that has hitherto seemed the exclusive property of 
Gautier, Pierre Loti, Edmond de Amacis, Arthur Symons 
(in his “ Cities’)! The mystery was solved when I found 
out that Mr. Dwight had spent most of his life in 
Constantinople. Fancy one of our favorite penmen with 
the usual bleak and arid “literary” manner being turned 
loose in Turkey, the Golden Horn, Stamboul and 
Constantinople. The result would send a chill down the 
back of a Central Park statue. Mr. Dwight has read 
Kipling and Joseph Conrad to advantage; he has even 
overheard our supreme artist in fiction, the late Henry 
James—who died an Englishman, yet whose art is 
essentially American; as is the art of Poe and Whistler. 
You realize after reading these tales the magic and mystery 
of the East. Dramatic invention, a rich though not lush 
prose, humor and fantasy — these and other excellencies the 
If you wish a slice of Balzac, transposed 


H. G. 


Spring 
Books 


author possesses, 


to a hotter climate, read “ In the Pasha’s Garden.” ‘“ The 
Leopard of the Sea” is as good as Kipling. But 
comparisons are futile. Mr. Dwight is himself. He has a 


novel field to work in. Above all, his yarns give the 
impression of having been lived. And Gautier and Loti, 
despite their admirable verbal virtuosity, wrote from the 
outside. ‘“ Stamboul Nights ”’ is easily the most promising 
and interesting volume of short stories that has appeared 
here in a blue moon; say, since Katharine F. Gerould’s 
brilliant début. 


Estimates 
in Art 


I wish I had adequate space in which to deal 
with Frank Jewett Mather’s “ Estimates in 
Art.” The well-known Marquand Professor 
at Princeton has published few books, more’s the pity, for 
he is one of the rare critics of art in his generation. An 
expert, a connoisseur, catholic enough in his sympathies to 
admit Cézanne and Matisse into his pantheon, Professor 
Mather cannot be ranged altogether on the side of the 
academic angels; any more than W. C. Brownell — who first 
appreciated the significance of Auguste Rodin. In Mather’s 
recently published volume (Charles Scribner's Sons) we 
find a delightful gathering: Claude Lorraine, Botticelli, 
El Greco, Goya, Vermeer, Sorolla — who is dealt some heavy 
body blows —Carriére and John La Farge, among others. 
I look forward to a book on recent manifestations in paint 
and clay by this acute critic, a book that will serve as a 
counterblast to Willard Huntington Wright’s brave but 
dogmatic book on the newcomers from the Gobelin country. 
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Iconoclasm in criticism is all the rage. Mr. Iconoclastic 
Wright is not alone in his devastating (Criticism 


tastes. Here is that cool-headed and 

admirable writer, Van Wyck Brooks, in “ America’s Coming 
of Age” (B. W. Huebsch), quietly, but none the less firmly, 
jeering our classics, our Yankee demi-gods of plaster and 
plush, off the map; rather dethroning them from their musty, 
dusty pedestals. He spares few. Emerson, Poe, Longfellow, 
Hawthorne, Lowell, Walt Whitman, the transcendentalists 
— the biggest group of self-illuded bores that ever existed; 
and the many mediocrities of American literature. I 
confess I admire the courage of Mr. Brooks. In _ his 
sweeping judgments there are many truths. But we are 
such a self-satisfied nation that it takes courage to state the 
facts concerning our provincial, colonial, even parochial art 
and literature. Of course, our politics are pure and above 
reproach. “ My country, ’tis of thee, oh, Land of Pork and 
Preparedness.” 


Write it right, said the late Ambrose Bierce. Write 
Write it Wright! adds Willard Huntington of Jf 

the clan of Wright. This season he has been Wright 
writing, and righting things, with a vengeance. 

He arrived here from Paris about a year ago wielding a 
large critical scythe. His record has been an active one 
since then. A big book on Nietzsche, a revolutionary volume 
on art and now a novel, “ The Man of Promise ’”’ (John Lane 
Company). As a first fiction, which it is said to be, it is 
remarkable, though I confess I felt the lack of elbow room, 
of air, of ease, in the densely spun narrative. And it is 
written in a metallic style. Objective to a fault, you long 
for a less glacial method. The author pursues his hero with 
A breathless book; though not in the Jack 
London sense of the phrase. Mr. Wright makes no 
concessions to popular tastes. He is himself a man of 
promise and we expect something as powerfu! but less 
somber in his next fiction. 


cruel intensity. 


I reviewed the English edition of “ Within the Conrad 
Tides,” by Joseph Conrad, last autumn. There 

is an American edition (Doubleday, Page & Co.) and the 
same firm has also published a slender essay on the great 
writer by Wilson Follet. It is called “ Joseph Conrad: 
A Short Study.” In the midst of so much critical writing 
the “ Imaginations and Reveries ” of A. E. — the Irish poet- 
painter George W. Russell — is like a balmy air from some 
enchanted isle. Poets’ prose (the best prose in English 
literature; witness Milton and Shelley, Shakespeare and 
Swinburne) is that of the lovable A. E. In his flexible and 

(Continued on page 22) 
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The Helping Hand 


Recent Entries in the Diary of a Carranzista 


Monday.—The First Chief has told 
us that we must do everything in our 
power to help the Gringoes catch Villa. 
It was awfully good of the Gringoes to 
come down here, and certainly I shall 
do everything I can to oblige the First 
Chief. 

Tuesday.—Heard this morning that 
Villa had been seen at East Carramba, 
which is due south from here, just over 
the mountain. Took a party of picked 
men and rode due north. No sign of 
Villa. Evidently a false report. 

Wednesday.—Got a portrait of Villa 
to make sure I shall recognize him 
when I see him. He is a _ thickset 
fellow with dark hair and mustache. 
Put an Ad. in the Lost and Found 
column of the Durango Machette, but 
to date have received no replies. Pos- 
sibly it is too early to expect any. Told 
the First Chief about it, and he said 
he would get the Police to send out a 
general alarm. 

Thursday.—Got a straight tip from 
the Sporting Editor of the Chihuahua 
Peon that Villa would open the Bull 
Fight season there this afternoon and 
throw out the first bull. Took a siesta. 
Will run over to Chihuahua in the cool 
of the evening and see if there was 
anything in the report. 

Friday.—The First Chief has a 
great idea. (I gave it to him. He 
complimented me on it.) It is to have 
car-cards printed with Villa’s —that’s 
the name, isn’t it? — portrait on them 
and have them put in all Mexican 
railroad trains, offering a reward for 
his arrest. The First Chief said we 
would make the reward payable in 
Villa money. The First Chief enjoys 
a joke as much as anybody. 

Saturday.—Thought I had my man 
this morning, but realized my mistake 
in time. Met a thickset fellow with 
dark hair and mustache, riding at the 
head of a troop of horsemen, who said 
his name was Villa-and-what-of-it? He 
tried to bluff me, but gave it up on 
seeing that I was not to be bluffed. I 
let him understand that he could not 
be Villa because Villa would have 
disguised himself by shaving off his 
mustache and wearing a canary-colored 
wig. Told the First Chief of the 
incident, and he patted me on the back 
and said, “Good old scout! I shall 
make you Head of my Secret Service.” 

Sunday.—Followed up a clue I saw 
in the Sunday papers. Rather suspi- 
cious advertisement, I thought, about 
Villa Plots at Tamalehurst Park. 
Went out there, and it was nothing but 
a suburban real estate boom. Well, so 


it goes. And mafiana is another day! 
A. Hi. F. 








LOST A HEAD 





A Ready-Made Marine 


Advocates of an American merchant 
marine are looking with longing eyes 
at the seventy German and Austrian 
ships, valued at $100,000,000, now 
interned in our seaports. 

Here’s a ready-made fleet with steam 
up. What would we do with it in case 
of war with the Teutonic powers? 
Some kind-hearted folks say we haven't 
the right to touch them, because we 
have granted these ships asylum. 
Others declare they are 
already mined, to be 
blown into atoms at the 
first flash of hostilities. ; 

But, after all, aren’t 
they pretty valuable 
hostages for Germany’s 
good behavior? William 
Hohenzollern has a 
goodly share of the 
family fortune invested 
in these liners. Per- 
haps this is one reason | 77 
why he is loathe to 
cross swords with 
Uncle Sam. 














The amazing Koeble once proposed 
to settle the U-boat question by paying 
an indemnity of $7,500 for each 
American killed. Since this leader of 
the hyphenates proposes a monetary 
settlement, it occurs to us that our 
patience may by this time have earned 
one of the liners, at least. 





The report that Villa has “a 
double” is disquieting, remarks our 
neighbor, The Sun. It is indeed. It 
suggests a line in “ Macbeth” most 
forcibly: “ Double, double, toil and 
trouble.” Or is it “ Bubble”? But no 
matter. 





Moth balls, owing to the high price 
of chemicals used in their manufacture, 
are becoming scarce. This, however, 
is about the only way in which the war’ 
has benefited humanity. 





Over England, every cloud has a 
zeppelining. 


Drawn by R. Van Buren 


* Your new little brother has just been named ” 
*O goody! In whose divorce-suit,;Mama ?” 
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The Pacifist’s Zoology 


The Sweet-Throated 


Boatrocker 
(Nebraskas Rusti- 
cus) 


The artist was for- 
tunate in catching 
this animal in an ex- 
treme rage, as amply 
proved by its simul- 
taneous possession of 
both scythe and 
pitchfork. 


The Precedential 
Tush-Tush 
(Fossilus Fogii) 

The Tush-tush is 
so called from its 
petulant bark at ap- 
proaching danger. A 
very proud animal. 
Fonder of past than 
of present or future. 


The Scofferino 
(Incredulous Pessi- 
matus ) 


A most unbeliev- 
ing beast. Only the 
sharp prod of a bay- 
onet will arouse this 
creature which then 
cries shrilly, “ Can’t 
— can’t — can’t — 
be-leeeev-it! ” 


The Pie-Eyed 
Heehaw 
(Telescopus Inver- 
tus) 

The constant, 
mildly-idiotic laugh 
of this odd pachy- 
derm is due to the 
fact that its eyes are 
fashioned exactly 
like inverted tele- 
scopes. 


By Ray Giles 
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Marching Through the Pork Barrel 


(Bull Moose Campaign, 1916) 


Bring the good old Dough Bag, boys, the Trusts will fill 
it full, 
Steel and Coal and Cotton-cloth, Sugar, Tin and Wool; 
Fill it as they used to fill it when they had a pull, 
Now — that — we’re march — ing to Vict’ry. 


Chorus. 


Hurrah, hurrah, we wave the Hanna sword! 

No more, no more we “ battle for the Lord ”; 

We stand at Armageddon, but our fight is for the horde, 
The horde that — is hungry for Vict’ry. 


How the gang all shouted when they heard the joyful 
news; 
Teddy R. is with us; it’s a cinch we cannot lose; 
Teddy “ doesn’t want it,” but we know he'll not refuse 
While — there’s — a pros — pect of Vict’ry. 


Chorus. 


Hurrah, hurrah, we bring the jubilee; 

Hurrah, hurrah, T. R. and G. O. P. 

After Armageddon there is Washington, D. C., 
Guiding us on — ward to Vict’ry. 


Elihu is with us, too; a friend in time of need; 
Sage advice he gives us as he gave to William Tweed; 
With Elihu as counsel, we are certain to succeed, 

So — let’s — be march — ing to Vict’ry. 


Chorus. 


Hurrah, hurrah, as Elihu goes by; 

Hurrah, hurrah, the fliest of the fly; 

He'll take at Armageddon a retainer from on High, 
Then guide — us unerring — to Vict’ry. 


All the good Progressive boys are urging Ted to run; 
Penrose, Knox and Gallinger — the list is but begun; 
Smoot and Barnes and Uncle Joe — Progressives every 
one, 
All — all are march — ing to Vict’ry. 


Chorus. 


Hurrah, hurrah, they hail from every state; 
Hurrah, hurrah, from Maine to Golden Gate; 
Full guaranteed Progressives from Stand-Patters while 
you wait, 
All — of ’em panting — for Vict’ry. 


Armageddon never saw so great a host before; 
“Save the nation’s honor ” is the cry that has the floor, 
But underneath and over all there comes this mighty 
roar, 
While — they go marching — to Vict’ry. 


Chorus. 


Hurrah, hurrah, we wave the Hanna sword; 
No more, no more we “ battle for the Lord ”; 
We stand at Armageddon, but our fight is for the horde, 
The horde thai — is hungry — for Vict’ry. 
—A. H. F. 
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GRAPHIC SECTION OF THE SUNDAY BALLOON 
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i 
Courier riding from Washington to warn every Middlesex 
i village and farm 




















l 
Senator S. S. Banner, father of the resolution, speaking before Congress 
on_the low character of Europe’s bad boy, Wilhelm Hohenzollern 





























Transport leaving pier at New York 
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<—* Apache scout, who caught 


Cornwallis, used in trailing Wilhelm 

















Both members of the force at Fort Leavenworth 
make ready to depart 
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Remarkable photograph taken from an American aeroplane showing the American troops advancing down the Wilhelmstrasse under 
' cover of a cloud of cigarette smoke. The Kaiser (x) is here shown enjoying his last few moments of liberty 


ABSOLUTELY THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS TO BE PUBLISHED OF THE AMERICAN PUNITIVE 
EXPEDITION SENT TO GERMANY “TO GET WILHELM, DEAD OR ALIVE” 
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THE NICE PEOPLE 


By H. C. BunNER 
Illustrated from Clay Models by Helena Smith-Dayton 




















66 HEY certainly are nice people,” I 

assented to my wife’s observation, 
using the colloquial phrase with a conscious- 
ness that it was anything but “nice” 
English, “and I'll bet that their three 
children are better brought up than most 
of ‘i 





5] 


“Two children,” corrected my wife. 

“Three, he told me.” 

“ My dear, she said there were two.” 

“He said three.” 

“You've simply forgotten. I’m sure she 
told me they had only two—a boy and a 

iri.” 

“Well, I didn’t enter into particulars.” 

“No, dear, and you couldn’t have 
understood him. Two children.” 

“All right,” I said; but I didn’t think 
it’ was all right. As a near-sighted man 
learns by enforced observation to recognize 
persons at a distance when the face is not 
visible to the normal eye, so the man with 
a bad memory learns, almost unconsciously, 
to listen carefully and report accurately. 
My memory is bad; but I had not had time 
to forget that Mr. Brewster Brede had told 
me that afternoon that he had three 
children, at present left in the care of his 
mother-in-law, while he and Mrs. Brede 
took their summer vacation. 

“Two children,” repeated my wife; “ and 
they are staying with his Aunt Jenny.” 

“He told me with his mother-in-law,” I 
put in. My wife looked at me with a 
serious expression. Men may not remember 
much of what they are told about children; 
but any man knows the difference between 
an aunt and a mother-in-law. 

“But don’t you think they’re nice 
people?” asked my wife. 

“Oh, certainly,” I replied. “Only they 
seem to be a little mixed up about their 
children,” 

“That isn’t a nice thing to say,” returned 
my wife. 

I could not deny it. 


* . o * * * * * 


And yet, the next morning, when the 
Bredes came down and seated themselves 
opposite us at table, beaming and smiling 
in the natural, pleasant, well-bred fashion, 
I knew, to a social certainty, that they were 
“nice” people. He was a_ fine-looking 
fellow in his neat tennis-flannels, slim, 
graceful, twenty-eight or thirty years old, 
with a Frenchy pointed beard. She was 
“nice” in all her pretty clothes, and she 
herself was pretty with that type of 
prettiness which outwears most other types 
—the prettiness that lies in a rounded 
figure, a dusky skin, plump, rosy cheeks, 
white teeth and black eyes. She might have 
been twenty-five; you guessed that she was 
prettier than she was at twenty, and that 
she would be prettier still at forty. 

And nice people were all we wanted to 
make us happy in Mr. Jacobus’s summer 
boarding-house on top of Orange Mountain. 
For a week we had come down to breakfast 
each morning, wondering why we wasted 
the precious days of idleness with the 
company gathered around the Jacobus 
board. What joy of human companionship 
was to be had out of Mrs. Tabb and Miss 
Hoogencamp, the two middle-aged gossips 
from Scranton, Pa.—out of Mr. and Mrs. 


Biggle, an indurated head-bookkeeper and 
his prim and censorious wife— out of old 
Major Halkit, a retired business man, who, 
having once sold a few shares on commis- 
sion, wrote for circulars of every stock 
company that was started, and tried to 
induce every one to invest who would listen 
to him! We looked around at those dull 
faces, the truthful indices of mean and 
barren minds, and decided that we would 
leave that morning. Then we ate Mrs. 
Jacobus’s biscuit, light as Aurora’s cloud- 
lets, drank her honest coffee, inhaled the 
perfume of the late azaleas with which she 
decked her table, and decided to postpone 
our departure one more day. And then 
we wandered out to take our morning 
glance at what we called “our view;” and 
it seemed to us as if Tabb and Hoogencamp 
and Halkit and the Biggleses could not 
drive us away in a year. 

I was not surprised when, after breakfast, 








Then we lay down on the grass, and 
Brede began to talk, in a gentle voice, as if 
he felt the influence of the place. He had 
paddled a canoe, in his earlier days, he 
said, and he knew every river and creek in 
that vast stretch of landscape. He found 
his landmarks, and pointed out to us where 
the Passaic and Hackensack flowed, invisible 
to us, hidden behind great ridges that in 
our sight were but combings of the green 
waves upon which we looked down. And 
yet, on the further side of those broad 
ridges and rises were scores of villages —a 
little world of country life, lying unseen 
under our eyes. 

“ A good deal like looking at humanity,” 
he said; “there is such a thing as getting 
so far above our fellowmen that we see 
only one side of them.” 

Ah, how much better was this sort of talk 
than the chatter and gossip of the Tabb 
and the Hoogencamp—than the Major’s 
dissertations upon his everlasting circulars! 
My wife and I exchanged glances. 

“ Now, when I went up the Matterhorn,” 
Mr. Brede began. 

“Why, dear,” interrupted his wife, “I 
didn’t know you ever went up_ the 
Matterhorn.” 





We looked around at those dull faces, the truthful indices of 
mean and barren mi 


my wife invited the Bredes to walk with 
us to “ our view.” The Hoogencamp-Biggle- 
Tabb-Halkit contingent never stirred off 
Jacobus’s veranda; but we both felt that 
the Bredes would not profane that sacred 
scene. We strolled slowly across the fields, 
passed through the little belt of woods, 
and as I heard Mrs.. Brede’s little cry of 
startled rapture, I motioned to Brede to 
look up. 

“By Jove!” he cried; “heavenly!” 

We looked off from the brow of the 
mountain over fifteen miles of billowing 
green, to where, far across a far stretch of 
pale blue lay a dim purple line that we 
knew was Staten Island. Towns and 
villages lay before us and under us; there 
were ridges and hills, uplands and lowlands, 
woods and plains, all massed and mingled 
in that great silent sea of sunlit green. For 
silent it was to us, standing in tne silence 
of a high place—silent with a Sunday 
stillness that made us listen, without taking 
thought, for the sound of bells coming up 
from the spires that rose above the 
tree-tops— the tree-tops that lay as far 
beneath us as the light clouds were above 
us that dropped great shadows upon our 
heads and faint specks of shade upon the 
broad sweep of land at the mountain’s foot. 

“And so that is your view?” asked Mrs. 
Brede, after a moment; “you are very 
generous to make it ours, too.” 
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“It—it was five years ago,” said Mr. 
Brede, hurriedly. “ I—I didn’t tell you — 
when I was on the other side—it was 
rather dangerous — well, as I was saying — 
it looked—oh, it didn’t look at all like 
this.” 

A cloud floated overhead, throwing its 
great shadow over the field where we lay. 
The shadow passed over the mountain’s 
brow and reappeared far below, a rapidly 
decreasing blot, flying eastward over the 
golden green. My wife and I exchanged 
glances once more. 

Somehow, the shadow lingered over us all. 
As we went home, the Bredes went side by 
side along the narrow path, and my wife 
and I walked together. 

“Should you think,” she asked me, “ that 
a man would climb the Matterhorn the very 
first year he was married?” 

“I don’t know, my dear,” I answered, 
evasively; “this isn’t the first year I have 
been married, not by a good many, and I 
wouldn’t climb it — for a farm.” 

“You know what I mean,” she said. 

I did. 

When we reached the boarding-house, Mr. 
Jacobus took me aside. 

“You know,’ he began his discourse, 
“my wife, she used to live in N’ York!” 

I didn’t know; but I said “ Yes.” 

“She says the numbers on the streets 
runs criss-cross like. Thirty-four’s on one 
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side o’ the street an’ thirty-five on t’ other. 
How’s that?” 

“That is the invariable rule, I believe.” 

“Then—I say—these here new folks 
that you ’n’ your wife seem so mighty taken 
up with — d’ye know anything about ’em?” 

“TIT know nothing about the character of 
your boarders, Mr. Jacobus.” I replied, 
conscious of some irritability. “If I choose 
to associate with any of them——” 

“Jess so— jess so!” broke in Jacobus. 
I hain’t nothin’ to say aginst yer sosher- 
bil’ty. But do ye know them?” 

“ Why certainly not,” I replied. 

“Well—that was all I wuz askin’ ye. 
Ye see, when he come here to take the 
rooms~— you wasn’t here then—he told 
my wife that he lived at number thirty-four 
in his street. An’ yistiddy she told her that 
they lived at number thirty-five. He said 
he lived in an apartment-house. Now there 
can’t be no apartment-house on two sides 
of the same street, kin they?” 

“What street was it?” I inquired, 
wearily. 

“ Hunderd ’n twenty-first street.” 

“ May be,” I replied, still more wearily. 
“That’s Harlem. Nobody knows what 
people will do in Harlem.” 

I went up to my wife’s room. 

“Don’t you think it’s queer?” she asked 
me. 

“T think I'll have a talk with that young 
man to-night,” I said, “and see if he can 
give an account of himself.” 

“But, my dear,” my wife said, gravely, 
“she doesn’t know whether they’ve had 
measles or not.” 

“Why, Great Scott!” I exclaimed, “they 
must have had them when they were 
children.” 

“Please don’t be stupid,” said my wife. 
“T meant their children.” 

* + * * * * + ~ 

After dinner that night—or rather, 
after supper, for we had dinner in the 
middle of the day at Jacobus’s —I walked 
down the long veranda to ask Brede, who 
was placidiy smoking at the other end, to 
accompany me on a twilight stroll. Half 
way down I met Major Halkit. 

“That friend of yours,” he said, indi- 
cating the unconscious figure at the further 
end of the house, “seems to be a queer sort 
of a Dick. He told me that he was out of 
business, and just looking round for a 
chance to invest his capital. And I’ve been 
telling him what an everlasting big show he 
had to take stock in the Capitoline Trust 
Company — starts next month— four mil- 
lion capital —I told you all about it. ‘Oh, 
well,’ he says, ‘let’s wait and think about 
it.” ‘Wait!’ says I, ‘the Capitoline Trust 
Company won’t wait for you, my boy. This 
is letting you in on the ground floor,’ says 
I, ‘and it’s now or never.’ ‘Oh, let it wait,’ 
says he. I don’t know what’s in-to the 
man.” . 

“T don’t know how well he knows his own 
business, Major,” I said as I started for 
Brede’s end of the veranda. But I was 
troubled none the less. The Major could 
not have influenced the sale of one share of 
stock in the Capitoline Company. But that 
stock was a great investment; a rare chance 
for a purchaser with a few thousand dollars. 
Perhaps it was no more remarkable that 
Brede should not invest than that I should 
not—and yet, it seemed to add one 
circumstance more to the other suspicious 
circumstances. 

* aa + * 

When I went upstairs that evening, I 
found my wife putting her hair to bed —I 


- o * * 





He was a fine-looking fellow in his neat 
tennis-flannels. She was “nice” in all 
her pretty clothes, 


don’t know how I can better describe an 
operation familiar to every married man. 
I waited until the last tress was coiled up, 
and then I spoke. 

“T’ve talked with Brede,” I said, “and 
I didn’t have to catechize him. He seemed 
to feel that some sort of an explanation was 
looked for, and he was very outspoken. 
You were right about the children — that 
is, I must have misunderstood him. There 
are only two. But the Matterhorn episode 
was simple enough. He didn’t realize how 
dangerous it was until he had got so far 
into it that he couldn’t back out; and he 
didn’t tell her, because he’d left her here, 
you see, and under the circumstances a 

“Left her here!” cried my wife. “I’ve 
been sitting with her the whole afternoon, 
sewing, and she told me that he left her at 
Geneva, and came back and took her to 
Basle, aud the baby was born there — now 
I’m sure, dear, because I asked her.” 

“ Perhaps I was mistaken when I thought 
he said she was on this side of the water,” 
I suggested, with bitter, biting irony. 

“You poor dear, did“I abuse you?” said 
my wife. “But, do you know, Mrs. Tabb 
said that she didn’t know how many lumps 
of sugar he took in his coffee. Now that 
seems queer, doesn’t it?” 

It did. It was a small thing. But it 
looked queer. Very queer. 
* * * * o a * . 





The next morning it was clear that war 
was declared against the Bredes. They 
came down to breakfast somewhat late, and, 
as soon as they arrived, the Biggles 
swooped up the last fragments that re- 
mained on their plates, and made a stately 
march out of the dining-room. Then Miss 





He told me with his mother-in-law,” I put in 
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Hoogencamp arose and departed, leaving a 
whole fish-ball on her plate. Even as 
Atalanta might have dropped an apple 
behind her to tempt her pursuer to check 
his speed, so Miss Hoogencamp left that 
fish-ball behind her, and between her 
maiden self and Contamination. 

We had finished our breakfast, my wife 
and I, before the Bredes appeared. We 
talked it over, and agreed that we were 
glad that we had not been obliged to take 
sides upon such insufficient testimony. 

After breakfast, it was the custom of the 
male half of the Jacobus household to go 
around the corner of the building and 
smoke their pipes and cigars where they 
would not annoy the ladies. We sat under 
a trellis covered with a grapevine that had 
borne no grapes in the memory of man. 
This vine, however, bore leaves, and these, 
on that pleasant summer morning, shielded 
from us two persons who were in earnest 
conversation in the straggling, half-dead 
flower-garden at the side of the house. 

“TI don’t want,” we heard Mr. Jacobus 
say, “to enter in no man’s pry-vacy; but I 
do want to know who it may be, like, that 
I hev in my house. Now what I ask of you, 
and I don’t want you to take it as in no 
ways personal, is—hev you your merridge- 
license with you?” 

“No,” we heard the voice of Mr. Brede 
reply. “Have you yours?” 

I think it was a chance shot; but it told 
all the same. The Major (he was a 
widower) and Mr. Biggle and I looked at 
each other; and Mr. Jacobus, on the other 
side of the grape-trellis, looked at — I don’t 
know what — and was as silent as we were. 

Where is your marriage-license, married 
reader? Do you know? Four men, not 
including Mr. Brede, stood or sat on one 
side or the other of that grape-trellis, and 
not one of them knew where his marriage- 
license was. Each of us had had one — the 
Major had had three. But where were 
they? Where is yours? Tucked in your 
best-man’s pocket; deposited in his desk — 
or washed to pulp in his white waistcoat 
(if white waistcoats be the fashion of the 
hour), washed out of existence—can you 
tell where it is? Can you— unless you are 
one of those people who frame that inter- 
esting document and hang it upon their 
drawing-room walls? 

Mr. Brede’s voice arose, after an awful 
stillness of what seemed like five minutes, 
and was, probably, thirty seconds: 

“Mr. Jacobus, will you make out your 
bill at once, and let me pay it? I shall 
leave by the six o’clock train. And will you 
also send the wagon for my trunks?” 

“TI hain’t said I wanted to hev ye 
leave —” began Mr. Jacobus; but Brede cut 
him short. 

“Bring me your bill.” 

“But,” remonstrated Jacobus, “ef ye 
ain’t af 

“Bring me your bill!” said Mr. Brede. 





* * * * * + * . 


My wife and I went out for our morning’s 
walk. But it seemed to us, when we looked 
at “our view,” as if we could only see those 
invisible villages of which Brede had told 
us — that other side of the ridges and rises 
of which we catch no glimpse from lofty 
hills or from the heights of human self- 
esteem. We meant to stay out until the 
Bredes had taken their departure; but we 
returned just in time to see Pete, the 
Jacobus darkey, the blacker of boots, the 
brusher of coats, the general handy-man of 

(Continued on page 25) 
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A Strange Reception 
Oscar Macy and wife of Mt. Carmel, 
Ill., are visiting relatives here. 
300,000 COW HIDES TO BE USED. 
—The Union City (Ind.) Eagle. 





In League with the Stork 
Birth of a Son to Rev, and Mrs. Zinck — 
Entertainment to Be Repeated. 
—Stamford (N. Y.) Mirror-Recorder. 





Come All 


Every alumni and alumnae and their 
respective wives and husbands and former 
students are urged to be present. 

—The Iowa City (Iowa) Citizen. 





Flattery Indeed 


At the annual turkey roast of the Rural 
Improvement Society of Hewit chicken was 
served, no turkeys being available. However, 
the cooking was done by the young ladies 
of the community and nobody knew the 
difference. —The Hewitt (O.) Sun. 





Does It Pay to Advertise ? 
Notice—To the owner of the cow that 
Hugh Phillips keeps in his barn; come pay 
for the corn said cow ate out of my stock 
on February 17, 1916.—Mrs. Maud Karr. 
—Adv. in Gridley (Kan.) Light. 





What Happened to Them ? 


Word from the Morgans at St. Petersburg 
states that they have not been the best at 
the place this winter. Among other things 
they say Mrs. Brinckley fell and dislocated 
her shoulder. Other members of the family 
had not fared so well. 

—The Sabina (O.) News-Record. 


Good of Him 
Vertis Blixenstein was smiling on lady 
friends in these parts Sunday afternoon. 
—Union Cor. of the Grayville (Ill.) Mercury. 








Practical Spring Thoughts 
We know the beautiful spring is here, 
but how can a man expect his old cow to 
give milk when her rudder looks like the 
swivel end of a cucumber. 
—Washington (N. C.) Progress. 


Cautious 
Albert Zabala of Soledad was _ here 
Thursday and accompanied Martin Iermini 
to San Felipe to purchase a male cow. 
—The San Juan (Cal.) Mission News. 





And Then What ? 


After the next meeting of the Civic 
Society which will take place a week from 
next Thursday evening, April 20th, post- 
poned from next Thursday evening due to 
the reception to the Rev. Mr. Benedict 
which is planned for next Thursday, April 
13th. —New Haven (Conn.) Register. 





Converted to Time ? 

Rev. Mr. Parsons, of South Bend, brought 
a wonderful message for the prospective 
pig pen. To-night his subject will be 
welcoming home 14 conversions to date. 
You should enjoy these privileges. A 
welcome to all. Special music. 

—Warsaw (Ind.) Times. 





*Twixt Love and Duty 

The Walker Brothers who have the mail 
contract between here and Harbor received 
a “jacken up” the other day by the 
department for carrying letters without full 
postage being on them. The boys are 
continually worried about the situation as 
they hate to refuse a neighbor the favor of 
carrying a sealed note a few miles, yet it 
has put them in bad with the department. 
Patrons of a route of this kind should not 
expect the mail carriers to do anything that 

the postal regulations forbid. 
—Gold Beach (Ore.) Globe. 





Why Pick on Them? 
WANT energetic woman, call on ministers ; 
good talker; liberal compensation. 2483 G 
st. (Call forenoons.) 
—San Diego (Cal.) Union. 





Puck will be glad to have the assistance 
of readers in the collection of items for 
this page. If you come across a clipping 
which is a worthy example of the freedom 
of the press, send it in to 

K. S., care of Puck, 














Sentiment and Time 
Burr Barnum of Canaseraga left his vest 
hanging in the woodshed last Saturday 
while he went into the house. When he 
returned some one had taken his gold 
watch and chain, Mr. Barnum naturally 
feels the loss as the watch was a present 
to him from his sister. 
—Belfast (N. Y.) Blaze. 





The Angels Harmonize 

Perle Young, a member of the Los 
Angeles Hotel Men’s Association, read a 
paper explanatory of the methods by which 
the authorities and hotel men were able to 
co-operate and bring about a harmonious 

understanding in the Angel City. 
—The San Diego (Cal.) Union. 





Financial Stringency 

Mr. Martin of the First National Bank 

says that in Iowa where he came from the 

bank he was in had a ten-dollar gold piece 

and two fives and that money laid in a case 

for months. Back in that country but little 
gold is in circulation. 

—Newberg (Ore.) Enterprise. 





Smart 
Polk Daniels is a great talker. He tells 
so much more than he hears that he should 
have been built with two mouths and one 
ear, instead of the way he is. 
—The Howard (Kan.) Courant. 





All the Luck 


Ye editor was in luck this court. The 
grand jury let us down easily, and besides 
it’s the first March term of court that a 
“little stranger” failed to take up at our 
house. For both we are truly thankful. 

—The Baker County (Ga.) News. 





They Usually Do Go 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Jepson played in the 
Methodist Sunday school, and last Sunday 
morning as an expression of their appre- 
ciation and good wishes at the conclusion 
of the Sunday school hour, the school arose 
to their feet. 

—Mineral City (O.) Pointer. 
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“What's the rush, Bill?” “I want to see Count de Cuckoo wearing his American father-in-law’s tail feathers ” 
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The End of the Controversy 


The wonder is that the Chicago 
judge gave Mr. Bacon the credit for 
writing Mr. Shakespeare’s plays. A 
former jurist there, in deciding author- 
ship of Mr. Rostand’s “Cyrano de 
Bergerac”’ did the eminently fitting 
thing — he awarded the honor to a 
native son. The author of the “ Mer- 
chant Prince of Cornwall” 
declared to have afforded the inspira- 
tion and the idea for the poetic tragedy 
that the world before and since has 
called Rostand’s best work for the 
theatre. 


was 


Ten Years Too Early 
The day before the 
tercentenary was to be celebrated, the 
decision of Judge R. S. Tuthill ap- 
peared in the papers throughout the 
country. No wonder then that gloom 
was cast upon the celebration for 
which such great plans had been made. 
We have been celebrating ten years too 
early, for Bacon did not die until 1626. 
Will the conyerts to the highbrow 
drama, that have been made during this 
spring campaign, last ten years? In 
the days when Chicago was less subtle, 
a cow was critic and censor of all 
things in that famed city. Now the 
world turns to Chicago for its literary 
decisions. To be sure, it is a relief to 
have this dispute settled for all time. 
Lights 
The Drama Society’s production of 
“The Tempest” was given for the 
first time on April 23d at a commem- 
oration performance. In view of the 
decision, published the day before, 
small wonder that many in the audience 
felt that they were doing something 
outside the law in giving honor to one 
man for another man’s work. But no 


Shakespeare 


Grow 


matter who wrote “The Tempest,” 
the Drama Society’s production need 
not have been so gloomy. Intelligence 
and good acting there was, but no light. 
The literature of the program deplores 
the use of artificial light. 

In a few mechanical details it has 
been necessary to depart from _ the 
Elizabethan practice, as in the use of 
artificial light. 

But need the producers have been so 
sparing with artificial light? If ever 
these same people stage ““ Hamlet” we 
shall stay away. For if by bad light- 
ing they can make “ The Tempest” a 
carnival of gloom, their staging of 
“ Hamlet” would be unrelieved black 
and require neither costumes nor 
scenery. 

Justice 

Spring, which often brings the finest 
acting and some of the best plays to 
the theatre, brought something 
more than a mere revival this year. 
Galsworthy’s “ Justice ” has been given 
the fine production that it merits. At 
no time since the play was published 
could it have attracted more attention 
than just now when the detractors of 
prison reform are calling attention to 
some of the good work that has been 
done. But why should the management 
have guarded so tenderly the suscept- 
ibilities of the audience? The third 
act is divided into three scenes and 
the last of these is in a cell. On the 
program a heavy black line was oppo- 
It may have been the 


has 


site Scene 3. 
work of a censor, but probably was not. 
It looks like matter for a 
Chicago judge to decide. 


What We Do On the Stage 


Most of the professions have had 
their day on the stage. The latter half 
of this season has brought the news- 
paper profession to the front. Slow to 
get into the drama, “The Fourth 
Estate” has made up for lost time by 
many appearances. When “the 
technique ” demanded an expert ques- 
tioner to take the place of the old 
soliloquy and to inform the audience, 


another 


new 


the reporter became as necessary to 
the dramatist as the telephone. The 
insatiable public demanded more, and 
newspaper plays had their vogue and 
told audiences of the conditions under 
which men live who write all night 
while normal people dance and eat 
But newspaper men at least can gain 
some knowledge of their business from 
“The Co-Respondent,” which serves 
to introduce Irene Fenwick as a star. 
There is a City Editor who scans the 
heavens over City Hall with 
glasses. Those in the “know” of 
course understand that this is his effi- 
cient way of looking for a fire. The 
Managing Editor is a very well-dressed 
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opera 





creature who sends his star reporters 
about in taxis and is, naturally, in 
with the star sob sister of the 
staff. These things one expects in a 
newspaper play. 
evening dress really drop into news- 
paper offices on their way home from 


love 


But do people in 


a 


the opera? 
The Best Story 


Fo, 

A XO I've 

Om és Heard This Week 
Lh ha | a ; 


Lyn Harding paused in the midst of 
donning the doublet of Henry VIII, at 
the New Amsterdam. “ The best story 
I’ve heard this week comes from the 
South,” he said. 

“ An aged negro was crossing-tender 
at a spot where an express train made 
buggy and _ its 
Naturally, he was the chief 


quick work of a 


occupants. 





witness, and the entire case hinged 


upon the energy with which he had 
displayed his warning signal. 

“A gruelling cross-examination left 
The 


night was dark, and he had waved his 


Rastus unshaken in this story: 


lantern frantically, but the driver of 
the carriage paid no attention to it. 
“Later the division superintendent 
called the office to 
compliment him on the steadfastness 


flagman to his 


with which he stuck to his story. 

“* You did wonderfully, Rastus,’ he 
said. “I was afraid at first you might 
waver in your testimony.’ 

“** Nossir, nossir,’ Rastus exclaimed, 
“but I done feared ev’ry minute that 
‘ere durn lawyer was agwine ter ask 
me if mah lantern was lit.’ ”’ 
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Purveyed to the Household of the Khedive. the lnperiat 
Courl of Austria-‘Hungary His Royal Highness Proce 
Philip of Saxe-Coburg- tha, the Imperial Court o 
Japan, etc, etc., the a clubs and the regumental 
messes of India, Burmah and Canada 
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Poetic GENTLEMAN: Oh, that I had ihe 
wings of a dove! 


The New Education 


“Our system of education is all 
wrong,” I said to Abdurrahman. 

“Ts it?” he asked. “I am sorry to 
hear it. I was just elaborating a 
program to introduce it into Afghan- 
istan.”” 

“Don’t do it,” I said, emphatically. 
“T’ve just been hearing a lecture by 
one of the greatest educational experts 
in the country and therefore in the 
world. He has convinced me that it 
is wrong from top to bottom.” 

“What,” asked Abdurrahman, “is 
wrong with it?” 

“ It’s inefficient,” I said. “ It doesn’t 
fit the pupil for the kind of work he 
certainly, or, most likely, will do. 
Instead, it fills his head with a mass of 
ill-digested facts of the sort tradi- 
tionally handed down, in the fond hope 
that thereby a certain vague culture 
will be imparted. Now, it’s axiomatic, 
isn’t it, that if Johnny Smith is going 
to be a mechanic, or George Brown a 
tradesman, that their education be such 
as will tend to make them a thoroughly 
efficient mechanic or tradesman? ” 

“T see,” said Abdurrahman. | 

“Nature,” I went on, “with its | 
marvelous adaptation of means to ends, 
should be our guide in these matters.”’ 

“It’s a good idea,” he said. “ I wish 
you success. After several generations, 
you will no doubt reach the stage 
already arrived at by the most efficient 
animal in existence.” 

“What is that?” I asked. 

“A barnacle,” he said. “ It consists 
principally of an appliance for firmly 
attaching itself to some mass — and a 
stomach. All cultural appendages are 





hose Americans who have smoked our 

Vafiadis (Vah-fee-ah-dis) Cigarettes 
abroad may now obtain them in the United’ 
Slates — because to Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company, who import them.we have also 


given thé sole right to manufacture them 
jrom our Cairo formula. 


CTheodoro Vofiadis & Ca: 


CALCUTTA: BOMBAY: LONDON: RANGOON: CAIRQ 


Packages of 10, 25¢_ Tins of 100, $2.50. Imported 
‘sizes higher in price. To be had at the notes 
places, mail! postage bejd on receipt &, 
4 C ‘SS, ers lobacco 

Bia fi h ‘Avenue’ New York City. 
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"Oh! for boyhood’s painless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned in schools. 
—WHITTIER. 
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A Summer Camp 


for your boys or girls? 





BECAUSE it blends just 
right with charged and 
other waters. 


Old Overholt Rye 


“Same for 100 years” 
doubly enhances the pleasure 
of a high ball. Aged in the 
wood and bottled in bond, 
lends a charming, piquant 
taste that lingers. Just try an 
$*Old Overholt Highball.** 

A, OVERHOLT & CO. 






Thinking about what’s best for 
them next summer? Then turn 
to the Summer Camp Section of 


= || Harper’s Magazine 


for it is in Harper’s Magazine 
that you find the announcements 
of more summer camps, as well 
as private and preparatory schools 
and colleges, than in any other 
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The Snobs 


Every horny handed tiller 

Of the soil who speaks of Viller, 
And the folks from “Los” to Phila- 
Delphia town who call it Villa, 

Roll their eyes and sneer “ Oh, deah!” 
If we chance to mention Veea. 





Seven thousand printers have joined 
the British army since the outbreak of 
the war. There’s less mental agony to 
war than there is to setting up such 
names as Przaszysnzktln and Gbdlios- 
kvtzlch day after day. 





By the way, didn’t we read about a 
year ago that Italy had entered this 
war? 











“Poor June! She’s run down another ‘work- 
ingman,’ with a wife and six children !” 
“Well! She can’t steer, eat chocolates, keep 
her feet in six pedals, and run down rich and 
unattached bachelors exclusively, can she ?” 


Placed 


The aged negro had been brought 
down from the Tennessee hills and 
faced charges relating to active connec- 
tions with an illicit distillery in the 
interior. 

“What is your name?” asked the 
judge. 

“Joshua, Joshua, jedge,” said the 
negro. 

“That is an illustrious name,” said 
the Judge. “I don’t suppose you're 
the Joshua that the stand 
still?” 

“No, suh, no, suh,” said the negro, 
“Tse the Joshua that made the moon- 





made sun 


shine.” 





product of the 
” said the polite 


“Your son is a 
university, I take it? 
visitor. 

“A sort of a by-product,” replied 
Mr. Selphmade. “He was fired out 
of three of them.” 





In declining to finance a pacifist 
party, Henry Ford shows he has no 
desire to become an Angel —in the 


litical sense — of Peace. 
I 
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Makers of the inghest Grade Turkish 


and Egyptian Cigarettes in the Warkd 
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HE road to pure whisky 

is an arduous one—the road 

to mellow whisky is a long one— 

our faithfulness in following 

both these roads, care and 

time,is what makes Cascade 
distinctive. 


Original Botiling has 
Old Gold Label. 


GEO. A. DICKEL & Co. 


Distillers 











The New Idea in Cuff Buttons 


UMAPART 


TRASE WARE FEO STEREO 
Buttons like a glove---remains in button 
hole whether fastened or unfastened. 
Makes rolling up sleeves easy---cannot 
drop or fly out of cuffs---does away 
with pulling buttoned cuffs over hands. 
See KUM-A-PARTS at your haber- 


dashers or jewelers. 
50c. to $5 per pair 
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Nashville, Tenn, 











is Do Business by Mail 


oe = with accurate lists of pros- 
pects. ur catalogue contains vital informa- 
tion on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 
uantity on 6,000 national mai ts, 99%, 
queseutsed. Such as: _ st 
War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. 
Shoe Retailers Auto Owrers 
Contractors Tin Can Mfrs. 
Druggists Farmers, Etc. 
Write for this valuable reference book; also 
prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales 


Ross-Gould, 806-E Olive St. 


Ross-Gould 












Mailing 
RestS St.Louis 





Grow 





The Seven Arts 
(Continued from page 12) 
musical style he discusses, or muses 
over, many themes. A beautiful book. 
It is dedicated to John Quinn. In 
pursuance with their long established 
plan to publish the works of contempo- 
rary writers, Brentano’s announce a 
new volume of G. B. Shaw’s plays; 


also “‘ Muslin,” which latter is a new | 2 " 
edition of George Moore’s first novel, . | Exquisite in — ae 
“A Drama in Muslin.” It dates back pying h "And ace than 
to 1886. For the new edition Mr. an uprig t aruso 

says Its Gone is wonderful! 


Moore has written an_ introduction, 
interesting like all his confessions. ao2 7650 Easy terms 
“ Muslin,” to give it the latest title — of payment 
for the author may again change it — 

is the work of a young and very gifted ‘ PEC pman. 


writer. It is Mr. Moore in an Anthony 
Trollope mood; Trollope plus style. UNDED. 1842 
Nothing better has been printed about 455 Fift th Ave, New York Ci 

: Brooklyn Store:524 Fulton St 


| 
{ 
: 
F 





the Ireland of the Land Leaguers 
(poor old Erin Go Bragh!). There is 
a description of a ball at the Dublin 

















Castle which would have pleased J. K. | 0 oma — 













Huysmans; indeed, it is in the key of | Gietieun z CONCIDENTIAL. 1 fh a 

os 9 Leading > 12 are vertise 
A Rebours. , New York ts DO WE! 8 Weekly in 
The Brentanos also publish a study : TULATR &, d 

of Charles Baudelaire, containing the ES hy [iy y aia 








original essay by Théophile Gautier, 


and some of his verse done into | | NEW AMSTERDAM @2EAtie | GATETY wii.ctwc'scadccrais *” 


English. To be sure, the marvelous Shakespeare Tercentenary Festival MRS FISKE 











French poet is not easy to translate. TREE; THE MERCHANT 
in OF VENICE IN THE NEW AMERICAN COMEDY 
The The Russian realists With Sir Herbert Tree, Elsie Ferguson, Lyn E R S T W H I L E S U S A N 
Russians are in vogue, especially — 
the works of Dostoiev- | cit Atop New Amsterdam 1 BROADWAY & 45th STREET 
sky, whose early novel, “ The Insulted | ee ree weeTiNe PLACE ASTO Evenings 8.10 
and Injured,” with its Dickens-like | Z I E G F E L D r R O L I Matinees Wednesday and Seturday at 2.10 
MIDNIGHT ; C Cohan and Harris present 


sentimentality, has just been issued by 
the Macmillan Co. The same pub- | 


oe The Cohan Revue 1916 
lishers sent us Soloviev’s capital study, | 48th ST. THEATRE ‘vonceey 








7 Dostoie vsky: His Life and Literary | Evenings $:16 Matinee Thursdays and Saturdays 2:15 LONGACRE, THtate: West sot street 


M » Shub P by ) 
Activity.’ Many years ago Ivan | 7 A MUTA Matinees Wednesday and im: 
Goncharov wrote a novel that became JUST A \ OMAN COEAN & BARR FRSSENT 

a classic, “Oblomov.” It caught up | By EUGENE WALTER LEO DITRICHSTEIN 





and exposed a phase of Russian _ IN HIS COMEDY SUCCESS 
character: Slavic indolence of will and | | REPUBLIC “s.=nvaserccs” | THE GREAT LOVER 
pessimistic fatalism. Oblomovism At ttre 





White Car (of Kishinett). ‘That || COMMON CLAY &. | HIPPODROME 


master of the short story, Anton With JANE COWL and All Star Cast 








Tchekoff is re »yresented in a new 4 Management CHARLES DILLINGHAM 
3 7 . . _ ( ) | A N’ THEATRE. B’ 3d S 
} i G ~ CEO. C way, 4 d ve WORLD'S GREATEST SHOW LOWEST PRICE 








translation by Marian Fell, “ Russian Evgs. 8.25, Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2 \ - 
odien? Rectinite aut Beil HENRY W. SAVAGE OFFERS paity| HIP HIP HOORAY | *y"* 
x 1oueE es, ascina ing anc eartu M I TZ I H m. 15 fovea | SENSATIONAL Qe te 

, — nails . ee P > to D E BALLET nd 
glimpse s of Russian ¢ haracte r and A Jt ) Sten’ | LAGe Becake ~ G50 Wandee] 01.80 
incident (Charles Scribner's’ Sons). | © Staged by R. H. Burnside 





; I n PO M- v O M Sunday Nights, SOUSA and His Band 


And while we are on the subject a 
word would not be amiss as regards T 
d € amiss as regards : CANDLE R ests2nest:: Near Broadway 


Evenings at 8.15 SHU BERT A TTRAC TIONS 




















Russian music. The well-known pian- | | aeattneen Wadennte 3 5 
Fi } y and Saturday at 2.15 

ist and composer, Constantin Von : Micvite John Galsworthy's | a ee —, a 
Sternnberg, has made a comprehensive Masterpiece | WINTER GARDEN... win at. souson 
selection from the rich pianoforte With John Barrymore and O. P. Heggie | ae > Soa 
. I orte CC EEE The Blue Paradise 
literature of modern Russia, in two | | FHUDSON THEATRE 3 “xitets* ns sc ankeea-s denied Katinka 
volumes. with an introduction, anno- THE SUCCESSOR TO ‘‘PEG O' MY HEART"’ 39th STREET w—eTerre ly. Lou-Tellegen 
tations and careful editing of the THE CINDERELLA MAN | MAXINE ELLIOTT’S. ... . Louis Mann 

ait tal ' me eed weenies ee SHUBERT......... The Great Pursuit 
musica text. A grate ful work for EDWARD CHILDS CARPENTER’S NEW ROMANTIC COMEDY Th F. M k 
amateurs (Oliver Ditson Co.). Sinai tiie A, Senet hails paeaiennast 
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** Gee, Bill! what luck! Here comes de guy 


what writes them crook plays!” 





“Did you get anything unusual out 
of that prima donna?” asked the city 
editor. 

“ An extraordinary person,” said the 
reporter. “ She declared that her rival, 
Madame Topknote, in ‘ Boheme’ last 
night, is the best “ Mimi’ she has ever 
heard sing the réle, and that the tenor 
in to-night’s bill is a perfect gen- 
tleman.” 

“Give us about a column of that 
stuff for the first page,” advised the 
city editor, “and hang round back of 
the scenes for the rest of the engage- 
ment. There must be something wrong 
with that opera company.” 





Wituts: So you have been dabbling in 
stocks a little. Have you _ been 
successful ? 

Mrs. Wits: Very. I bought some 
Spindlefoot Common last Wednesday 
at 76, and this morning it is 25. Just 
think of it, completely rejuvenated in 
less than a week. 





“ What are the duties of an American 
soldier in Mexico?” 

“Tf the press despatches can be 
relied on, a day’s work consists of 
hunting for Villa one hour, hunting 
for water five hours, and the rest of 
the time hunting for lost American 
aviators.” 





“ What funny nick-names the girls in 
your set have for one another. Why 
do they call that girl from Chicago 
“Senator ’?” 

“ Because she always acts as if she 
didn’t care a rap what the folks back 
home want her to do.” 





In the matter of insistence upon 
certain methods of warfare, it appears 





Approved by Dr. 
HarveyW. Wiley, 
Director of Good 
Housekeeping 
Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and 
Health 








Old Men Who Look 
Young 


Dp ORS will tell you that the secret of this hale 

old age is perfect elimination. _ It is constipa 

tion that is chiefly responsible for the tragedies 

of premature age which the pressure of modern life 
has made increasingly common. 


To keep young you must keep free from constipation. 
Laxatives and cathartics frequently aggravate the very 
condition they are supposed to cure. A far better 
remedy is the use of Nujol which physicians every- 
where are now prescribing. 


Nujol is not a drug nor a laxative, but acts in effect as 
a bland internal lubricant, facilitating the processes of 
evacuation and so helping to restore the bowels to 
normal tone. 


Most druggists carry Nujol, which is sold only in 
pint bottles packed in cartons bearing the Nujol 
trademark. If your druggist does not carry Nujol, 
accept no substitute. We will send a pint bottle pre- 
paid to any point in the United States on receipt of 
75ce.—money order or stamps. 


Write for booklet, “The Rational Treatment of 
Constipation.” Address Dept. 42. 


STANDARD On, COMPANY 


[New Jersey] 
New Jersey 


US. PAT 























A charming den picture 
in full color, on heavy plate 
‘paper, size 11 x 14, sent to 


any address, carefully protect- 


ed and all ready on 
for framing for Cc 








in Stamps 





Some Bears by Rolf Armstrong 


Puck Publishing Corporation, 210 Fifth Ave., New York 


that Germany’s average annual yield 
is not so great as it might be. | 





Bremen... 
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Drawn by Calvert Smith 


THE NEW SPARK PLUG 





Selecting a Hat 
How the Woman Does It 


Tue Woman: Have you any new 
models? I want something smart that 
won’t make my face look too long. The 
last one I got here made my face look 
like a banana. 

Tue Saresperson: We have some 
bewitching models. The hats this year 
are exactly what Madame needs to 
bring out the beautiful lines of her 
cheek and ear. Here is a very chic 
effect in black straw with a giraffe-hair 
pom-pom. It should be worn over the 
ear, So. 

Tue Woman: Do you think it looks 
well on me? 

Tue Satesperson: Charming! The 
whole effect is so regal! 

Tue Woman: I don’t know! It 
seems to make my nose look a trifle 
warped; and I’m quite sure it makes 
my chin seem too thick. How much 
is it? 

Tue Saresperson: Only forty-six 
dollars. 

Tue Woman: It looks too common! 
It won’t do! Show me something else 
— something around twenty-five dol- 
lars. 

Tue Saresperson: Here is a per- 
fectly sweet turban of lisiere straw 
trimmed with uncut kangaroo feathers. 
This model rests on the nose. Notice 
the holes in the hat-brim. You look 
through them to see where you are 
going. It is perfectly sweet. 

Tue Woman: No, no! I don’t wish 
for a hat that will obscure my eye- 
brows! I have been told that they are 
beautiful. 

Tue Sa.esperson: They are indeed! 
Unusually so! Madame would be 
foolish to cover them! Here is a 
dainty hat of green seaweed cloth 
with hand-painted jellyfish swimming 
around the crown. So dainty! So 
unusual! So vivacious! Madame’s 
beauty would be so enhanced! 

Tue Woman: Do you think so? 


Dear me, I’m afraid it’s a trifle daring! 
Don’t you,think it makes me look a 
trifle sallow? 

Tue Sa.esperson: Impossible! Ma- 
dame’s complexion is as perfect as a 
new strawberry shortcake! 

(And so on for fifty-four minutes, 
at the end of which time Madame takes 
the first hat she looked at.) 


How the Man Does It 


Tue Man: Hat, please. Straw hat. 

Tue SaLesmMan: What size, sir? 

Tue Man: Seven. 

Tue SacesMan: Here’s a nice hat. 

Tue Man: Too big. 

Tue Saresman: Try this. 

Tue Man: How much? 

Tue SatesmMan: Four dollars. 

Tue Man: Have my old one sent 
out, will you? I'll wear this. 

Tue SaresmaN: Thank you. Good 
day, sir. 

Tue Man: "Day. 





An attorney, angered because of an 
adverse ruling by the judge, left the 
courtroom remarking to another lawyer 
that “the judge was an ass and 
shouldn’t be on the bench.” 

Before the case ended the judge 
heard of the remark and called the 
attorney before him. 

“T hear,” he said, “that you called 
me an ass and said I ought not to be on 
the bench.” 

“Sure,” replied the quick-witted 
attorney. “ Anybody with your pro- 
found knowledge of law is an ass to 
be on the bench. You ought to be 
practicing before the bar, where your 
talents could be cashed into big 
money.” 





Fighting continues near the village 
of Senagirnagabanhanlari. Nor is it 
likely that the villagers will be easily 
dislodged. Inured from the tenderest 
vears to the rigors of pronouncing the 
name of their native place, it is mere 
child’s play for them to swallow 
bursting shrapnel. 
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“It's a Seer 


that’s all you need 
to know about a 
Glove. 


“Highty—tighty !—One 
of those sweeping, ego- 
tistical advertising slo- 
gans,” you say. 


But isn’t it something 
more ? 


How many things that 
are bought and sold 
have given satisfaction 
for over one and athird 
centuries ? 


Fownes Gloves have. 


*** * Fownes 
eek dokok sks ase 


a a ee | 
Cee 














COOKS 
COfmporial 


Champagne 


You have tasted 
Cook’s—of course. 


You've liked it— 
of course. 


But perhaps you haven't 
known it was Cook's be- 
cause of the custom of serv- 
ing with a napkin around 
the bottle. 

Napkins off you'll choose 
Cook’s—not on price, but 
on life, flavor and bouquet. 


Sold everywhere— 
Served everywhere 


AMERICAN WINE CO. 
$T. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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The Nice People 
(Continued from page 17) 
the house, loading the Bréede trunks on the 
Jacobus wagon. 

And, as we stepped upon the veranda, 
down came Mrs. Brede, leaning on Mr. 
Brede’s arm, as though she were ill; and 
it was clear that she had been crying. 
There were heavy rings about her pretty 
black eyes. 

My wife took a step toward her. 

“Took at that dress, dear,’ she whis- 
pered; “she never thought anything like 
this was going to happen when she put that 
on.” 

It was a pretty, delicate, dainty dress, a 
graceful, narrow-striped affair. Her hat 
was trimmed with a narrow-striped silk of 
the same colors— maroon and white — and 
in her hand she held a parasol that matched 
her dress. 

“She’s had a new dress on twice a day,” 
said my wife; “but that’s the prettiest yet. 
Oh, somehow—I’m awfully sorry they’re 
going!” ; 

But going they were. They moved toward 
the steps. Mrs. Brede looked toward my 
wife, and my wife moved toward Mrs. 
Brede. But the ostracized woman, as 
though she felt the deep humiliation of her 
position, turned sharply. away, and opened 
her parasol to shield her eyes from the sun. 
A shower of rice —a half-pound shower of 
rice — fell down over her pretty hat and 
her pretty dress, and fell in a spattering 
circle on the floor, outlining her skirts — 


and there it lay in a broad, uneven band,’ 


bright in the morning sun, 

Mrs. Brede was in my wife’s arms, 
sobbing as if her young heart would break. 

“Oh, you poor, dear, silly children!” my 
wife cried, as Mrs. Brede sobbed on her 
shoulder, “why didn’t you tell us?” 

“ W-W-W-We didn’t want to be t-t-taken 
for a b-b-b-b-bridal couple,” sobbed Mrs. 
Brede; “and we d-d-didn’t dream what 
awful lies we’d have to tell, and all the 
aw-aw-ful mixed-up-ness of it. Oh, dear, 
dear, dear!” 
~ * * * * * * * 

“Pete!” commanded Mr. Jacobus, “ put 
back them trunks. These folks stays here’s 
long’s they wants ter. Mr. Brede—” he 
held out a large, hard hand —“ I'd orter’ve 
known better,” he said. And my last doubt 
of Mr. Brede vanished as he shook that 
grimy hand in manly fashion. 

The two women were walking off toward 
“our view,” each with an arm about the 
other’s waist — touched by a sudden sister- 
hood of sympathy. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Brede, addressing 
Jacobus, Biggle, the Major and me, “ there 
is a hostelry down the street where they 
sell honest New Jersey beer. I recognize 
the obligations of the situation.” 

We five men filed down the street. The 
two women went toward the pleasant slope 
where the sunlight gilded the forehead of 
the great hill. On Mr. Jacobus’s veranda 
lay a spattered circle of shining grains of 
rice. Two of Mr. Jacobus’s pigeons flew 
down and picked up the shining grains, 
making grateful noises far down in their 
throats. 


The bigot has lost caste in America. 


It is the moderate man who has 
authority—the man who knows how 


to use and not misuse. 


You will find thousands of moderate 
men using a wonderfully mild and 


mellow Whiskey — Wilson — Real 


Wilson—That’s All ! 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle 


FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of famous club recipes for 
mixed drinks. Address Wilson, | East 31st St, N. Y. That's All! 














Next Week 


“A SISTERLY SCHEME” 
By H. C. Bunner 
Illustrated by R. Van Buren 
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BOATS 


More boats are shown in the 1916 boat 
builders catalog than you could see at 
any motor boat show. This book is pub- 
lished by the Gray Motor Co., in con- 
junction with the leading boat builders 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada—it tells you where you can buy the 
kind of boat you want at the price you 
want to pay. 


BOATS A GIRL CAN OPERATE 

These boats operated the same as 
any motor car—nothing exposed but 
instrument board and controls. Motors 
equipped with self-starters. 

Write for this book today—also the 
nee marine engine catalog and “‘Book 
of Boats,’’ showing a complete line of 
f aa 4- ‘cycle Dvr ~ Gray motors, 

to 6 cylinders. 

oe : la of Boats’”’ isa splendid 
guide for selecting either hull or engine. 

These 3 books are free-« postal card will do. 


GrayMotorGo, Sti. Grey Meter Bids. 

















“Aw—What’s the Use? Hair 


tonics are an old story to me. 


tried them and they all fail.” 





fr \ 


Excuse me, friend. Here's one you haven't 
tried. I know, because your hair is falling out. 


Glover’s 


Mange Remedy 


is a positive hair grower and dandruff remover. 


Advertising matter, bearing imprint, and 
display cards supplied gratis io barbers. 


H. CLAY GLOVER COMPANY 


118 118 West ; 31st Street, NEW YORK CITY 


The Top 
of Your 


Head 


should be cov- 
ered with a nat- 
ural growth of 
hair, and it can 
be—if roots are 
not dead. 
Dandruff can be removed and 
grey hair arrested through our Physical 
Culture Exercises and local treatment 
© for the scalp. 

Write for Information 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 


= Dept. 36. 624 S. Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO 
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BASIL KING 
Author of ‘“‘The Inner Shrine” 


Two men and two women, two kinds 
of love—the love that is quiet and 
enduring, and the love that is tur- 
bulent and temporary. This is the 
theme of this new novel by the 
author of “The Inner Shrine.” 

$1.35 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 
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$-Old Coins Wanted-$ 


$2 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of U and Foreign 
oon Keep ALL money dated before 1996 ~F send TEN 
cents at once for our New Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 
4x7, showing Guaranteed prices. t Posted as it may mean 
your Fortune. CLARKE COIN CO., Box 47, LeRoy, N. Y. 








Orricer: There, I allus said he wuz a coward; 


| he’s goin’ fishin’ on the day o’ the battle 





The Worth of Worthlessness 


Back in the old home town we had a 
boy who was remarkably industrious 
and six (a fair ratio) who were con- 
spicuous for utter worthlessness. 

Jim, the man of promise, was a 
capable and energetic clerk in the 
general store, and for ten hours a day 
tended strictly to business. The other 
fellows seemed, in comparison, a pretty 
hopeless lot. 

Hiram had no passion in life higher 
than the sport of training fleas. Larry 
was dismissed from school for failing 
to master the multiplication table, and 
spent all his leisure hours, which is to 
say most of his time, singing tenor in 
a barber shop quartette. Gilbert ran 
away to the city to become a chauffeur. 
Charlie’s whole interest in existence 
lay in doing imitations of a slapstick 
movie actor. Bernie was a dance hall 
fiend, and the best thing ever said for 
big Fred was that he “ packed a hard 
wallop in his right.” 

Look at these boys to-day to appre- 
ciate the worth of utter worthlessness. 
James owns the Big White Store and 
is the richest man in town, but his 
yearly profits in that stand are trifling 
as compared with Hiram’s, for Hi's 
troupes of trained fleas, known the 
world over, coin money by the barrel. 
Gil, the motor car driver, sometimes 
earns as much as $20,000 in a single 
race. Larry, the famous Irish tenor, 
earns almost as much with his golden 
voice as big Fred, the heavyweight, 
does with his ham-like fists. Bernie 
made a million out of dancing; and 
Charlie, comedian of the movies, draws 
a salary larger than a king’s. 


Home-Run Baker Hits 
Trail.— Headline. 


For about .387, no doubt. 


Sawdust 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity Has Made It Famous.” 


50c. the case of six glass stoppered bottles. | 
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WANTED— AN IDEA! 


me « can think of — simple thing to patent? Pro- 

our ideas, hey m may i bring you wealth. Write 

for ** Nee ed i < How to Get Your Patent 

and Your Money.”’ RaNpourn & Co., Patent Attorneys, 
Dept. 165, Washington, D 


AGENTS—vrite for interesting 


proposition and open 
territory on quick selling subscription can- 


vass. PUCK, Madison Square, New York 








NEWBINGHAM 


Cor. 11th & Market Streets 
European Dallndetphio, 
. a. 













Better Than Ever 
Thoroughly Modernized 

Remodeled and Equipped 
NEW MANAGEMENT 
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In connection 
Special Club Breakfasts 
and Luncheons 
1 Rates—Without Bath, $1.50 
With Bath, $2.00 and up. 


FRANK KIMBLE, Mgr. 































For annie ot ‘Sake- aaa" 


CARBUNA 


Cleaning Fluid 


Removes Grease Spots Instantly 
Cleans all materials without injury to fabric or color, 
Silk, Satin, Lace, Wool, Cashmere, Cotton, Velour, Felt, 
Velvet, Madras, Net, Lisle, Flannel, Serge, Gauze, Chiffon, 


— 


—— 


White Kid Gloves Coats, Cloaks Cloth Uppers 
Silk and Satin Slippers Neckties Furs 
Neckwear Coat Collars Blankets 
Feathers Furniture Covers Veils 
Dresses - Portieres Hosiery | 
Parasols Tapestries Lingerie 
} ton. —_ Jabots 
pera Capes ‘arpets Typewriters 
Ribbons Piano Keys Auto-Appare} 


I5C, 35¢, 50C, $1 Size Bottles. All Drug Stores, 


Shoes made with F B & C wikise, bronne and fancy 
colored viteare deemed with Carbona Cleaning Fluid, 


AreYoua Bunner"F on”? 


On receipt of $1.00 for a 
Three Months’ Trial subscrip- 
tion we will enter your sub- 
scription for 13 weeks and 
send you all back numbers 
containing the Bunner Stories 





Don’t Miss the Bunner Stories 
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The Pacific Slope of North America 

has more of real interest than any 
similar areain the worid. Knowing all about 
this country is our business. That’s why 
Sunset is a source of complete, vital, interesting monthly 
information concerning the Great West. Our Service 
Bureau—at your service—is ready to tell you anything you 
want to know about routes, resorts, automobile highways, 
hotels, or business and farming opportunities out here. 


‘eeenaenad “aa” SUNSET MAGAZINE “3x2 


460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 
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FREE INFORMATION about 


and am enclosing 10c for sample copy of Sunset Magazine. 


Name 


Address 
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THE WILLIAMS PKINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


























Compare Camels 
with any cigarette 


at any price 


for 

cigarette satisfaction, based on 
quality ; 

for, flavor that is so enticingly 
good ; 

for, smooth, mild-mellow-body 
that permits you to smoke Camels 
liberally without a flare-back; 


for, freedom from bite, from 


parch, from any unpleasant 
cigaretty after-taste or any un- 
pleasant cigaretty odor! 


Camels are scld everywhere in scien- 
tifically sealed packages, 20 for 10c ; or 
ten packages (200 cigarettes) in a 
flassine-paper-covered carton for 
$1.00. We strongly recommend this 
carton for the home or office supply 
or when you travel. 



































No 


unpleasant 





cigaretty 


after-taste ! 





aie} 


CIGARETTE 


are a cigarette creation—as new to you in the expert blend of choice 
Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos as they are new in flavor. 


No matter how many you smoke, Camels will neither bite your 
tongue, parch your throat nor tire your taste. They are so refresh- 
ing, so enticingly good, you realize their quality superiority and 
do not look for premiums or coupons. 

Camels are mild—and as smooth and mellow and delightful as you 


can possibly imagine. Yet Camels have that desirable “body” that 
assures the most exacting smoker the full measure of enjoyment. 


Your interest in Camels will increase the longer you know them. 
You will particularly appreciate the absence of any unpleasant 
cigaretty after-taste. The aroma of Camel cigarettes is exceedingly 
pleasant and acceptable in the home or office. 

Camels deserve your consideration because they are so unusual. 
Compare them in every possible way with any cigarette in the 
world at any price. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 






































